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SCHLIEMANN’S DISCOVERIES AT TROY.* 





The magnificent volume, the title of which 
is given below, contains the record-of a series 
of labors which must be counted among the 
noblest ever undertaken in the interest of 
human culture. The name of Dr. Schlie- 
mann has been so prominently before the 
public for a number of years that most per- 
sons know something of his eventful life and 
the discoveries associated with its later years. 
It is doubtful, however, if the magnitude of 
the work he has performed, and the vast im- 
portance of the results he has obtained, are 
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generally understood. No one man has ever 
accomplished so much in the field of arche- 
ological research, or contributed so largely to 
the solution of problems which have an un- 
dying interest for all intelligent minds. With 
an enthusiasm and a forgetfulness of self rare 
among men, he has devoted his hard-earned 
wealth and the prime of his manhood to the 
elucidation of the immortal poems that have 
charmed and instructed the world for three 
thousand years; and to him more than to any 
other man is due the feeling of certainty with 
which we can now regard these poems as his- 
torical records of a period that has hitherto 
been regarded as purely mythical. 

It is seldom that the whole life of a man 
stands so closely related to the achievement 
which has brought him honor and fame as is the 
case with Schliemann. Born in poverty, and 
receiving but a limited education, he early 
formed the resolution to master the poems of 
Homer, and to discover the city beneath whose 
walls the battles of the Iliad took place. To 
find Troy was the dream of his boyhood—a 
dream which, through all the shifting scenes 
of his career, never forsook him, and to the 
realization of which he decided, at the age of 
forty-four, to give up the remainder of his 
days and the fortune he had gathered for this 
purpose. While following the business which 
made him rich and procured him leisure, he 
kept the great aim of his life constantly in 
view, and fitted himself by the study of lan- 
guages and history for the undertaking which, 
on retiring, he was ready to begin. In 1864 
he relinquished commercial pursuits; and 
after five years spent in travel and in prepa- 
ratory study at Paris, he repaired to the Tro- 
jan Plain to commence the excavations which 
have made him famous. With the exception 
of the time spent at Mycenmw, he has ever 
since pursued his researches there, carrying 
on extensive diggings at great expense, and 
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seeking by various publications to make the 
world acquainted with the results of his la- 
bors. Altogether he has given about five 
years to the excavations at Troy, and the 
present volume contains the final results of 
his labors, and an exhaustive discussion of 
the numerous questions of archeology and 
the interpretation of the Homeric poems, 
which his discoveries have called into exist- 
ence. The work is enriched by a number of 
contributions from distinguished scholars on 
subjects lying within their respective spheres 
of labor. There is a profusion of learned 
notes. Eighteen hundred illustrations serve 
to explain the text, which is accurately and 
beautifully printed. Taken as a whole, the 
book is a noble monument to the splendid 
achievements of the author, and will link his 
name for all time with the imperishable glory 
of the poet whose name, although the oldest, 
is still among the greatest which the litera- 
ture of the world contains. 

It will hardly be expected that in a notice 
of this extent anything like an adequate 
statement of Dr. Schliemann’s researches, as 
embodied in the book under review, can be 
given. We shall have to rest satisfied with 
a bare indication of the conclusions he has 
reached, hoping that the reader may be led 
to study the work itself, in which the details 
of the explorations will be found set forth 
with a wealth of learning, and an unfailing 
enthusiasm, that make it a mine of informa- 
tion and delight. 

The chief purpose of Dr. Schliemann’s la- 
bors has been the verification of the Homeric 
legends concerning Troy. It was an object 
worthy of the noblest endeavors of his enthu- 
siastic nature. Where did the “Sacred Ilios” 
stand? Is Troy a myth; or was there really 
a city where Priam ruled, which was con- 
quered, despoiled, and burned by the Grecian 
hosts? Was the Ten Years’ War, with its 
mighty deeds of arms, a fiction of the poet’s 
brain? Did Homer invent the scenes, the 
events, the men and women, of the Jliad ? 
These are the questions which this intrepid 
explorer in the field of classic legend took upon 
himself to answer. He had a profound faith 
in Homer—an unwavering belief in the reality 
of his narrative ; and the task he undertook 
was to prove the objective correspondence of 
the little corner of land in the extreme north- 
western corner of Asia Minor with the poetic 





descriptions of the Jliad, and that the hill 
of Hissarlik is the very place where stood the 
“Holy City” around which was enacted the 
“ Tale of Troy Divine.” 

If the reader will look at a classical fhap 
of the country around the Hellespont, he will 
find in Troas a point south of the strait (the 
actual distance is three miles) marked Novum 
Ilium. On modern maps this name will be 
found changed to Hissarlik. For centuries 
after Homer’s time, this was the accepted site 
of Troy. But about 200 B.C. a writer known 
as Demetrius of Scepsis challenged the iden- 
tity of Novum Ilium with the ancient Ilios of 
Homer. His arguments were of the flimsiest 
character ; but, unfortunately, his views were 
adopted by Strabo, the geographer, whose 
authority was respected till the end of the 
last century. It is not certain where Deme- 
trius and Strabo placed the site, but it is 
supposed to have been at a place now known 
as Akshi Kioi (rather more than four miles 
in a direct line southeast of Hissarlik). In 
1785, Lechevalier, a French traveller who had 
made a hasty examination of a portion of the 
Troad, put forward claims for a place called 
Bounarbashi as the spot where Troy had 
stood in the days of its strength and glory. 
Nearly sixty years ago an attempt was made 
to revive the identity of Novum Ilium with 
the Homeric Ilios, by Maclaren, an English 
writer. Since then scholars have disputed 
over the conflicting claims of Novum Ilium 
and Bounarbashi, and there is no saying how 
long the controversy might have continued, 
had not Schliemann gone to work with 
pickaxe and spade, and applied the sure in- 
ductions of archeological science to the set- 
tlement of the question. He has spent years 
in laying open the soil at both places, and 
has produced incontestable proofs in favor of 
the place which Greek tradition had asso- 
ciated with the story of the Jliad. Three 
feet below the surface of the hill at Bounar- 
bashi he struck the solid rock, and there were 
neither ruins nor remains to show that any city 
had ever stood there. Mr. Philip Smith has 
said that “the theory of Lechevalier is a mere 
hypothesis, born from the fancy of a modern 
traveller, without the slightest historical or 
traditional foundation.” To this might be 
added that not a single fact or principle of 
archeology can be quoted in support of the 
Frenchman’s theory. 
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Dr. Schliemann went to work in a very 
different spirit, and pursued very different 
methods, from any of his predecessors. He 
organized an extensive establishment at His- 
sarlik, and labored with a zeal that knew no 
bounds. His excavations extend to a depth 
of 524 feet from the surface. In penetrating 
to this depth he passed through a series of 
seven strata, differing from each other in many 
particulars. In his opinion these strata cor- 
respond to a succession of cities that have 
arisen one above the other through long 
periods of time. The lowest stratum goes 
back to a prehistoric age which must have 
antedated the Trojan war by many centuries ; 
the highest stratum was the site of the Hel- 
lenic city of Novum Ilium. It is the third 
stratum, thirty-three feet from the bottom 
and ten feet thick, which Schliemann identi- 
fies as the Homeric Ilios. Here he claims to 
have found the ruins of a city which answers 
to all the requirements of the Jliad, and it 
is to the substantiation of this claim that his 
book is devoted. It would be sheer presump- 
tion to think of summing up in a few lines 
the immense mass of facts and reasoning 
gathered in the eight hundred pages of the 
work ; but we may venture to state in the 
briefest form the principal propositions by 
which the conclusion is obtained. 

First—The position of the hill of Hissarlik 
answers nearly all the demands of the Jliad 
as to the topography and scenery of the sur- 
rounding country, in which the action of the 
poem is represented as taking place. 

Second—The structure and arrangement of 
the ruins of the third stratum which have 
been laid bare correspond to a remarkable 
extent with the descriptions of the poem. 

Third—The place bears the strongest evi- 
dence of having been destroyed by a great 
conflagration, and in this respect furnishes 
peculiar evidence of its identity with the city 
which Homer describes as having been given 
to the flames by the victorious Greeks. 

Fourth—tThe ten treasures of gold and silver 
found in or near the principal house prove 
the city to have been the residence of a 
powerful and wealthy chief—such an one as 
Priam is described to be in the poem. These 
treasures afford good ground for the epithet 
“ City of Gold,” so frequently used. 

Fifth—The archeological remains of all 
kinds found in such abundance are such as 





naturally belong to the age which can fairly 
be assigned to this third stratum of the exca- 
vations, and correspond with great exactness 
to the descriptions of the Iliad. 

Sizth—The historical testimony, to which 
allusion has already been made, is strongly 
corroborative of the disclosures made by the 
excavations at Hissarlik. It is not likely that 
Xerxes would have visited Novum Ilium to 
make libations to the heroes slain in the Tro- 
jan war, or that Alexander would have come 
thither to offer sacrifices to Priam when on 
his way to the East, if the traditions which 
connected Novum Ilium with the Troy of 
Homer had not been well founded and uni- 
versally believed. 

It is not pretended, of course, that the 
topography and remains of the third city 
unearthed at Hissarlik correspond in every 
particular with the poem of Homer. It must 
not be forgotten that Homer deals with his 
matter in the large and imaginative manner of 
the poet. Still, the agreement is much more 
striking than would be suspected ; and, taken 
together, the propositions stated above make 
out an overwhelming case in favor of Schlie- 
mann’s views. As Professor Virchow has well 
said, “It is not left to our choice where we 
should place Ilium ; therefore we must have 
a place which answers to all the require- 
ments of the poetry ; therefore we are com- 
pelled to say: Here, upon the fortress-hill of 
Hissarlik,—here, upon the rvins of the burnt 
City of Gold,—here was Ilium.” 

Closely connected with the problem as to 
where Troy stood are other questions of fas- 
cinating interest. It is but a step to the 
inquiry whether the persons and incidents 
described in the Jliad are to be treated as 
myths or regarded as historical facts. There 
is no room for the discussion of this question 
here ; but we may be permitted to remark 
that since the publication of Dr. Schliemann’s 
researches but few scholars of eminence have 
cared to speak of the Jliad as nothing more 
than a collection of poetical fictions. All, 
indeed, are not willing to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone in yielding to Homer an historical au- 
thority quite equal to that of Herodotus. But 
that the Trojan war was an actual strug- 
gle, “some scene of that act of the warfare 
between Europe and Asia which made the 
western coast of Asia forever Greek,” as Mr. 
Freeman puts it, is a proposition entitled by 
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every canon of historical criticism to unquali- 
fied acceptance. The traditions woven into 
poetic form by Homer must have rested 
upon a solid basis of fact. Transformed to a 
very considerable extent they no doubt were 
by “the vision and the faculty divine ” of the 
poet ; but we cannot close our eyes to the lit- 
eral exactness with which many of Homer’s 
lines fit into the facts revealed by Schliemann. 
Henceforth we may have the satisfaction of 
feeling that Homer was not only mighty in 
fancy,—the inspired singer of the “ ways and 
workings of the Olympian gods,”—but a trust- 
worthy narrator of historic events. Achilles 
and Hector may be only names invented by 
the poet ; but we may be sure that they stand 
for heroes who actually engaged in deadly 
strife before the walls of Priam’s city. We 
get from Professor Virchow, a scientific ob- 
server of nature, so complete an idea of the 
Trojan Plain and the surrounding scenery, 
as seen from Hissarlik, that it seems almost 
impossible to read the Jliad now without 
realizing that it is not all fiction. We can 
stand upon “ Ilion’s towers ” and view Mount 
Ida, “rich in springs,” where Zeus, the 
“ cloud-compeller,” dwelt; the heights of 
“woody” Samothrace, the seat of “ earth- 
shaking” Poseidon; the “flowery mead” 
through which the “eddying” Scamander 
hurries to the sea; the Hellespontine shore 
where the ships of the Achwans lay beached 
in “double rows.” We can sit in the place 
where Priam, with his “sage chiefs and coun- 
cillors,” watched 
“the glorious deeds 
Of Trojan warriors and of brase-clad Greeks.” 

And we can walk through the “Sczean Gates,” 
where Hector of the “gleaming helm” took 
a last farewell of the “fair” Andromache. 
Surely these glorious memories are not all the 
mere fancies of a poet’s mind! Surely the war 
of Troy must be real history! Surely this is 
Troy itself, dismantled and burnt by the fury 
of the victorious Greeks ! 

But there is still another question con- 
nected with Schliemann’s discoveries which 
must not be allowed to pass unnoticed. Even 
if it should be granted that Troy had a real 
existence, and that the Ten Years’ War is 
an historic fact, the problem of Homer him- 
self would still remain to be settled. Was 
Homer a real person? When did he live, and 
to what country did he belong? Are the 





Homeric poems the work of one poet or of - 
more than one? Are the Jliad and the Odys- 
sey by the same person? Is the Jliad one 
poem, or was it formed by the insertion of 
certain books in an earlier Achilleid ? These 
are not new questions, and they exist quite 
independently of Schliemann’s explorations. 
But these explorations throw a flood of light 
upon the Homeric problem. We need scarce- 
ly say that Schliemann believes in the actual 
existence of Homer and the substantial unity 
of the Homeric poems; and his researches, 
and the use which has been made of them 
by scholars, have immensely strengthened this 
side of the controversy. The archeological 
knowledge we now possess all goes to show 
that while Homer, to use the language of 
Mr. Gladstone, “was neither contemporary 
nor denizen of Troy,” he must have been 
familiar with the city and its surroundings, 
and that he could not have been far removed 
in time from the events of which he sings. 
Dr. Schliemann is exceedingly guarded in his 
statements concerning the time and place of 
Homer; but we are inclined to think that 
Virchow does not speak too strongly when he 
says that “the Ziad could not have been 
composed by a man who had not been in the 
country of the Jliad”; that the “bard must 
have stood upon this hill of Hissarlik and 
have looked out thence over land and sea,” 
and that “in no other way could he probably 
have combined so much truth to nature in his 
poem.” And the learned professor does not 
believe it possible that “a poet living at a 
distance could have evolved out of his imagin- 
ation so faithful a picture of the land and 
people as is embodied in the Jviad.” 

This rough and imperfect sketch may 
serve to indicate the scope and purpose of 
Dr. Schliemann’s book. There can be no 
question of the vast importance of his labors 
to archeological science, or of their special 
value to the study which Mr. Gladstone fitly 
designates as Homerology. The book is not 
only an honor to the man who has produced 
it, but it is a credit to the age which has 
shown so generous an appreciation of the 
achievements which it recounts. It proves 
that the love of pure literature is not incom- 
patible with the most eager pursuit of 
science. Amidst what Mr. Gladstone calls 
“ the rude, materializing pressure of the age,” 
the study of Homer continues te grow and 
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flourish. It would seem as if this sun of all 
ancient literature was destined to go on shin- 
ing with ever increasing splendor. States- 
men like Gladstone and scientists like Vir- 
chow vie with the most eminent philologists 
and historians in expounding his immortal 
poems ; and Dr. Schliemann closes his work 
with the assurance that the one object and 
reward of all his arduous and disinterested 
labors is to augment the love for and study 
of Homer’s works. Let no one say that this 
is misplaced enthusiasm. The most aspiring 
spirit may worthily resolve “to spurn delights 
and live laborious days ” for the sake of know- 
ing these poems—“the most perfect ‘form 
and body of a time’ that has ever been 
achieved by the hand of man.” Mr. Glad- 
stone’s public career—a career filled with a 
larger activity and with greater results to 
society than most men are able to compass— 
is proof enough, if proof were needed, that 
there is nothing inconsistent in the study of 
Homer with the serious business of life. And 
itis of some account to have the assurance of 
such a man, in closing his work on “ Homer 
and the Homeric Age,” that “the spells in 
which this sorcerer deals have no affinity with 
that drug from Egypt which drowns the spirit 
in effeminate indifference; rather they are like 
the remedial specific, which, freshening the 
understanding by contact with the truth and 
strengths of nature, should both improve its 
vigilance against deceit and danger, and in- 
crease its vigor and resolution for the discharge 
of duty.” James Mac ALIsTER. 








SAMUEL PEPYs.* 





It seemed almost like an inheritance both 
literary and political when George Otto Tre- 
velyan, a month or two ago, succeeded to the 
secretaryship in the British Admiralty which 
was held by Samuel Pepys just about two 
centuries earlier, from the year 1672 to 1679. 
And yet the surroundings of the men are not 
similar, for Mr. Trevelyan has produced two 
works of great popularity—the life of his 
uncle, Lord Macaulay, and the early history 
of Charles James Fox—and his political aspi- 
rations are backed by everything that goes 
under the name of “ good connections,” while 
Mr. Pepys got his position by good luck and 
good wit, published nothing of great literary 
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merit in his lifetime, and came to a posthu- 
mous fame as a book-maker in spite of him- 
self,—for he evidently did not intend that the 
ingenuity of man should ever find a key to 
the short-hand in which his “Diary” was 
written. 

Mr. Pepys—whose name Mr. Wheaton 
shows clearly enough should be pronounced 
“Peeps”—was in his boyhood sent to a 
school in Huntingdon, and afterwards to St. 
Paul’s School, where he remained till he 
reached the age of seventeen years. He was 
a good Roundhead in those days, and in some 
of the last weeks of his attendance at St. 
Paul’s he went to see the execution of Charles 
I. at Whitehall, and made himself conspicu- 
ous by saying on his return that, were he to 
preach upon the event of the day, he should 
select as his text the verse, “The memory 
of the wicked shall rot.” He was entered at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, two years 
later, in 1651, and here he seems to have 
abandoned his Puritanical notions somewhat, 
for under date of October 21, 1653, the col- 
lege books show that “Peapys and Hind 
were solemnly admonished * * * for 
having been scandalously over-served with 
drink the night before.” He also wrote an 
un-Puritanical romance while at Cambridge, 
entitled, “ Love a Cheate”; but this, although 
he says he rather liked the tale, and wondered 
that he had ever been able to write so well, 
he had the courage to destroy. He left col- 
lege in 1654 or 1655, and was made Master 
of Arts in June, 1660. 

Samuel’s father, old John Pepys, was a not 
very thriving tradesman in London, and it is 
likely that the young man’s education was 
completed through the aid of some of his 
kinsfolk. Very soon after he left college, and 
while yet without any occupation of his own 
or any prospect of assistance from his father, 
he married a young woman, Elizabeth St. 
Michel, who was two-thirds as old and fully 
as poor as himself. He was twenty-three, 
and she fifteen, and already a beauty. She 
would appear to have been of dark complex- 
ion frem the fact that her husband on one 
occasion was mad with her for dressing her- 
self in blonde hair, according to the fashion 
of the time; but in Lord Braybrooke’s quarto 
edition of the “ Diary” there is a portrait of 
Mrs. Pepys, engraved after a painting by 


| Hailes, in which she is shown to have the 
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style of face that belongs with blue eyes, 
light hair, and a fair complexion. She is 
somewhat ridiculously painted in the charac- 
ter of St. Catherine of Alexandria, with 
crown, palm, and wheel. Such an assumption 
would hardly be tolerated now, but saints did 
not rank high in England during the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

Samuel and Elizabeth began their house- 
keeping in a very small way, and she seems 
to have been content to make coal fires with 
her own hands and do the family washing as 
well. Her husband always had a keen eye 
to the advantages of holding office, and seems 
to have held some official position as early as 
1656, for in that year a pass was granted “ to 
John Pepys and his man with necessaries for 
Holland, being on the desire of Mr. Sam’ 
Pepys.” He throve apace, and in 1660 was 
among those who came over in the ship that 
brought Charles II. back to England. When 
they were nearing shore at Dover, Pepys 
“spoke to the Duke of York about business,” 
as he says, adding that the Duke called him 
Pepys by name, and upon his desire did 
promise him his future favor. The promise 
seems to have been kept. 

“At the time the “Diary” was begun, on 
the first of January, 1659-60, Pepys and his 
wife were living in Axe Yard, Westminster, 
with their servant Jane, and making a very 
good show on a little money. There was 
some frosty weather, when they did not have 
a bit of coal in the house, and then they were 
fain to dine with “father Pepys.” On the 
first of February they had pease pudding, and 
nothing else. They were bothered to scrape 
money enough together to pay the rent. The 
events connected with the Restoration soon 
put Pepys in the way of prosperity, however, 
and in due time he had wealth and the easy 
vivtate that usually accompany success. The 

” was continued a little over nine 
years, until a weakness of the eyes compelled 
him to give it up for good. His last entry 
reads: “And so I betake myself to that 
course, which is almost as much as to see my- 
self go into my grave: for which and,all the 
discomforts that will accompany my being 
blind, the good God prepare me!” 

John Jackson, nephew of John Pepys, pre- 
sented to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
what is now known as the Pepysian Library 
in 1724, and among its treasures were six 





little volumes, containing upwards of three 
thousand pages in all, of closely-written man- 
uscript in short-hand, which nobody could 
read. They did not attract much notice 
until the publication of Evelyn’s “Diary” in 
1818, when the Hon. and Rev. George Ne- 
ville, Master of the College, thought there 
might be something in the old MSS. of Pepys, 
and so gave them to his kinsman, Lord Gren- 
ville, who had practiced short-hand as a law 
student, to study. His Lordship dug out a 
few pages and then turned the whole thing 
over to Mr. John Smith, an undergraduate of 
St. John’s College, who worked upon it for 
nearly three years, usually for twelve or four- 
teen hours a day, and at length produced the 
whole work in readable language, in April, 
1822. Lord Braybrooke, a brother of Master 
Neville, undertook to edit what Mr. Smith had 
translated, and by omitting about one-third of 
the “ Diary” and writing inaccurate notes for 
the rest, he accomplished as unsatisfactory a 
piece of “ editing” as has fallen to the lot of any 
English work. However, his lordship’s produc- 
tion was published in two large quarto volumes, 
handsomely illustrated with portraits and views, 
in 1825; and this was the first time that readers 
of English had a chance to look into this most 
curious journal of the history and gossip of 
the seventeenth century. A second edition 
was soon called for, and a third and fourth ap- 
peared in 1848 and 1854; but no alteration of 
the text was made beyond “the correction of 
a few verbal errors and corrupt passages hith- 
erto overlooked.” Subsequent editions have 
been mere reprints of these. Mr. Smith, who 
had deciphered the MS., published, while rector 
of Baldock, in 1841, “The Life, Journals and 
Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S.,” 
in two octavo volumes; but the book was wretch- 
edly edited and has not been reproduced. 

A few years ago the Rev. Mynors Bright 
undertook to decipher the manuscript “ Diary” 
afresh, and in 1875 appeared the first volume 
of an entirely new edition, “ with about one- 
third of matter never yet published, all of 
which was of the true Pepysian flavor.” Mr. 
Bright did not find the path a very easy one to 
follow, even when he had Mr. Smith’s foot- 
prints to guide him. He informs us that, 
“When Pepys wished to keep anything par- 
ticularly concealed, he wrote his cipher gen- 
erally in French, sometimes in Latin, or Greek, 
or Spanish. This gave me a great deal of 
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trouble. Afterwards he changed his plan and 
put in dummy letters. I was quite puzzled at 
this, and was near giving up in despair the 
hope of finding out his device, but at last, by 
rejecting every other letter, I made out the 
words. It would have been better for Pepys’s 
credit if these passages could not have been 
deciphered, as all of them are quite unfit for 
publication.” Those double contrivances for 
concealment seem to have answered their pur- 
pose, however, for there is no account of his 
wife’s ever having discovered what was so cau- 
tiously written. 

Mr. Wheaton’s very entertaining book treats 
of Pepys before the “ Diary,” in the “ Diary,” 
and after the “Diary”; of Tangier, Pepys’s 
books and collections, London, Pepys’s rela- 
tions and friends, the navy and the court, 
with an appendix containing much curious in- 
formation about the man and his times. The 
volume is exceedingly attractive in appearance, 
and the cover shows Pepys’s well-known book- 
mark—two anchors crossed, with the initials 
“S. P.” interwoven. 

Norman C. PERKIns. 








WORDSWORTH.* 





With possibly one or two exceptions, no vol- 
umes in the “English Men of Letters” series 
are more satisfactory than that on Wordsworth. 
Of the series as a whole it may with propriety 
be remarked here, that each succeeding volume 
is a new vindication of this somewhat novel 
literary scheme and of the good judgment 
with which the editor, Mr. Morley, has carried 
it out in detail. Its obvious disadvantages of 
plan, in which nearly everything like propor- 
tion is of necessity sacrificed—the subjects, 
whether affording abundant or meagre material 
for the biographer, being fitted in procrustean 
fashion to the limits of a regulation volume— 
are more than compensated for by the fresh- 
ness and thoroughness of treatment and the 
heartiness of manner which the special quali- 
fications of these carefully-chosen writers en- 
able them to give to their tasks. They present 
us in small compass with a summing-up of the 
claims of authors to distinction and a clear state- 
ment of what appears to be their true position 
in the world of letters; and however we may 
dissent from some of the conclusions, we may 
safely look to these volumes for the most recent 





* Worpewortn. By F. W. H. Myers. (“English Men of 
Letters” Series.) New York: Harper & Brothers. 





and trustworthy information concerning the 
personality of the authors under consideration, 
and for some finely intelligent and instructive 
criticism of their works. 

The present volume is fortunate in the time 
of its appearance. The formation at Grasmere 
of a Wordsworth society, with a membership 
of a hundred persons, including many of the 
most illustrious authors of England and Amer- 
ica, is but an outward sign of a movement, a 
literary and intellectual impulse, which has 
been quietly but steadily going on and steadily 
gaining ground, and which must result in a 
much wider knowledge of Wordsworth and a 
more general appreciation of his works. His 
fame has undergone strange vicissitudes, even 
for a poet; and it is only now, as Mr. Myers 
points out, “ finding its permanent level.” It 
was in the nature of things that any verdict 
which could approach finality should in his 
case be long delayed; and, understanding this, 
it is easy to see how Wordsworth—than whom 
no one could understand it better—could 
treat with unfeigned indifference not only the 
abuse which made him, as has been said, “ the 
most in-famous man of letters of his time,” but, 
harder to bear than open abuse, the ridicule 
and contempt which were poured pon him. 
He realized how impossibie it was that his 
poems could at once be either understood or 
appreciated. Formed upon no existing models, 
but embodying conceptions of poetic art at 
once bold and unique, his poems were by their 
very distinctiveness a surprise to the critics, 
and hence baffling to their penetration, no 
matter how keen this might be when applied 
to things in the ordinary range of their expe- 
rience. The appearance of a new poet is like 
the advent of a visitor from another world: he 
is so unlike anything we have ever seen, before 
that we do not at once know where to place 
him. It may almost be doubted if there is any 
value in criticism of really great poetic works 
while they are fresh and new. Time is needed 
to familiarize us with their peculiar quality of 
style, which is the author’s secret, which he 
could not communicate if he would, and which 
is subtle and baffling to our analysis in propor- 
tion as it is hisown. Existing tests fail utterly 
when applied to it, and new ones must be in- 
vented. To gauge a new poetic style is like 
exploring a previously undiscovered country. 
It is not the first voyager thither who can cor- 
rectly know or define it; he may be as far 
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astray as Columbus when he found this conti- 
nent and fancied he had touched the Indies. 
Others must follow the first explorer, and 
others still; and it is only when familiar with 
the new realm in all its aspects, whether seen 
with their own eyes or through the vision of 
the poet, and when the impressions of the best 
of these observers are compared and modified 
to fit the general testimony on which all agree, 
that a judgment worth preserving will be 
arrived at. In the case of Wordsworth, there 
has been unusual thoroughness of exploration 
and of study ; and the society at Grasmere and 
the treatise of Mr. Myers are important among 
the instrumentalities for giving the results to 
the world. 

To speak of Mr. Myers’s work more in detail, 
we must note first the candid and conscientious 
spirit in which he has written. Approaching 
his task in the temper which Wordsworth him- 
self has defined as the proper one for such 
occasions, he has sought to give to the world 
nothing “inconsistent with the dignity either 
of the living or of the dead.” In the biograph- 
ical portions especially there is a devoutness, 
a tender reverence, such as one might well feel 
in speaking of a beloved master, “himself an 
auditor, listening, indeed, from some region 
where all of truth is discerned and nothing but 
truth desired, but checking by his venerable 
presence any such revelation as public advan- 
tage does not call for and private delicacy 
would condemn.” However objectionable such 
a method might be in most biographies, it is 
singularly applicable to a pure and gentle life 
like Wordsworth’s. It was his own wish that 
only a brief memorial of his life should be 
written ; and the materials for the purpose were 
placed in the hands of the poet’s nephew, the 
present Bishop of Lincoln, from whose “ Me- 
moirs” most of the facts in the present work 
were drawn—though it has been the good for- 
tune of Mr. Myers “to have access to many 
manuscript letters and much oral tradition 
bearing upon the poet’s private life”; and 
hence “some details and some passages of let- 
ters hitherto unpublished” are given in his 
pages. From one of these—a letter of the 
poet’s sister—we learn the interesting fact, 
illustrating his tenacity of purpose and his in- 
difference to public opinion, that “He has no 
pleasure in publishing—he even detests it ; 
and if it were not that he is not over-wealthy, 
he would leave all his works to be published 





after his death.” The same calm self-suffi- 
ciency which led him to reject external criti- 
cism of his own works, unfortunately caused 
him to avoid or undervalue the productions of 
others. His aversion to Goethe’s poetry is well 
known. He knew almost nothing of the litera- 
ture of his time ; and Mr. Myers informs us 
that he “thought little of Scott’s poetry, and 
less of Southey’s ; Byron and Shelley he seems 
scarcely to have read.” But the author is 
surely in error in saying that “there is nothing 
to show that he had ever heard of Keats.” 
“The late Mr. Clough,” says Lowell, in his 
essay on Wordsworth, “told me that he heard 
him at Dr. Arnold’s table denounce the first 
line in Keats’s Ode to a Grecian Urn as inde- 
cent.” Another slip, though less noticeable 
than this, appears in the statement (p. 94), con- 
cerning the publication of “The Excursion,” 
that “the book was as decided a pecuniary 
failure as Wordsworth’s previous ventures had 
been”; yet on page 30 we learn that as early 
in Wordsworth’s career as 1794 he himself 
spoke of his “ Lyrical Ballads” having brought 
him a hundred pounds—by no means a “de- 
cided” pecuniary failure, considering the small- 
ness of the venture. 

In the more distinctively critical portions of 
his work, Mr. Myers writes with admirable 
clearness, and, considering how much has pre- 
viously been said, with freshness and origin- 
ality. No important aspect of his subject is 
omitted ; and though he quotes freely from the 
opinions of others, his own views are given 
with exactness and independence, and with a 
force that defends his right to speak with free- 
dom. He dwells sufficiently on the limitations 
of Wordsworth’s genius, but is not blinded by 
them, as so many critics have been, to his real 
greatness. His failure in some directions could 
not eclipse, but only brought into stronger 
light, his successes in others. “Few,” says 
Mr. Myers, “could have combined a candor so 
absolute with so much dignity; or, while 
chronicling such small things, could remain so 
great. * * A lengthy insistence on his own 
feelings and ideas is the worst charge that can 
be brought against him.” The most intro- 
spective of poets, he developed an obstinate 
habit of defiance of all external criticism or 
opinion ; and one result of this was, as pointed 
out by Mr. Myers, that it “led him to treat 
everything which he had once written down as 
if it were a special revelation, and to insist 
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with equal earnestness on his most trifling as 
on his most important pieces—on ‘Goody 
Blake’ and ‘The Irish Boy,’ as on ‘The 
Cuckoo’ and ‘The Daffodils.” It was doubt- 
less to this external opposition, whether real or 
imaginary, that the poet owed the loss of his 
sense of humor—which, as the author remarks, 
“is apt to be the first grace that is lost under 
persecution ”; and to this feeling of antagon- 
ism, and his own stubborn mood, is doubtless 
also due much of that “ heaviness and stiff ex- 
position of commonplaces ” which have been a 
stumbling-block to so many critics of Words- 
worth—and which led Taine to remark that 
by following the Wordsworthian method he 
“might end by explaining in rhyme that yes- 
terday my dog broke his leg, and that this 
morning my wife put on her stockings inside 
out.” But not all the absurdities of Words- 
worth’s theory of poetic diction nor the poems 
which he wrote in support of it—the pueril- 
ities of “ Betty Foy” and “ Andrew Jones,” or 
of the “Incident Characteristic of a Favorite 
Dog” and the “ Tribute to the Memory of the 
Same Dog,” or even the tediousness and dif- 
fuseness of “ The Excursion ”—can lessen the 
greatness of his nobler works. Mr. Myers’s 
estimates and characterizations of these are in 
the main such as the best judgments are likely 
to approve. He declares the “Sonnets to 
Liberty” to be the “ most permanent record in 
our literature of the Napoleonic wars”; “ The 
Happy Warrior” is described as “a manual of 
greatness,” with “a Roman majesty in its sim- 
ple and weighty speech,” and as forming a 
portrait fit “to go forth to all lands as repre- 
senting the English character at its height.” 
The “ Ecclesiastical Sketches,” according to 
Mr. Myers, “next to the Anglican liturgy— 
though next at an immense interval—may take 
rank as the authentic exposition of the historic 
being of the Church.” There is but a bare 
allusion to the “Ode on Immortality,” so that 
only by inference may we know the critic’s 
estimate of that noblest ode, which alone would 
be sufficient to make its author great ; but of 
the stanzas on “ Memory” he says—what may 
well express the secret of the power of all 
Wordsworth’s best poetry—* There speaks 
from them a tranquillity which seems to over- 
come our souls; which makes us feel, in the 
midst of toil and passion, that we are dis- 
quieting ourselves in vain ; that we are travel- 
ling to a region where these things shall not 








be ; that ‘so shall immoderate fear leave us, 
and inordinate love shall die.” And it is 
pleasant to think that this peacefulness and 
calm which he could so well impart to others 
were, far beyond the lot of most mortals, the 
portion of the poet’s own life. He never 
doubted his mission, and he never swerved 
from its fulfilment. No seer or prophet who 
heard God’s voice calling to him from the 
cloud, no patriot who gave his life at his 
country’s need, was ever sustained by a clearer 
conviction of duty or a more perfect consecra- 
tion to his work than was the simple and reviled 
poet of Rydal Mount. It was not the warm 
imagination nor the crude vanity of youth, but 
the dawning influence of a conviction which be- 
came more and more profound, that moved 
him when, as he has related in his autobi- 
ographic “ Prelude ”— 
“T made no vows, but vows 
Were then made for me; bond unknown to me 


Was given that I should be, elee sinning greatly, 
A dedicated spirit.” 


His conception of the office of that poetry to 
which he solemnly and without reserve dedi- 
cated his life was dignified and noble, and is 
well worth repeating in these unspiritual times 
whose worst materialism is of that sordid form 
which tacitly disavows all holy and spiritual 
things which it cannot assimilate to its own 
grossness. “It is an awful truth,” he wrote 
to Lady Beaumont, in 1807, “that there 
neither is nor can be any genuine enjoyment 
of poetry among nineteen out of twenty of 
those persons who live, or wish to live, in the 
broad light of the world—among those who 
either are, or are striving to make themselves, 
people of consideration in society. This is a 
truth, and an awful one; because to be in- 
capable of a feeling of poetry, in my sense of 
the word, is to be without love of human na- 
ture and reverence for God.” And of the mis- 
sion of his own poems he adds—* Trouble not 
yourself upon their present reception. Of 
what moment is that compared with what I 
trust is their destiny ?—to console the afflicted ; 
to add sunshine to daylight, by making the 
happy happier; to teach the young and the 
gracious of every age to see, to think, and feel, 
and therefore to become more actively and 
securely virtuous; this is their office, which 1 
trust they will faithfully perform long after we 
(that is, all that is mortal of us) are moulder- 


ao * 
Ing in our graves. 
so) Francis F. Browne. 
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A LATER LAKE POET. 

A peculiar and fascinating interest naturally 
surrounds all that concerns the beginnings of 
a literature. Whether the inquiry as to intel- 
lectual development covers a race or a city, the 
question who gave this development its earliest 
impulse—who was its first novelist or essayist 
or poet, what was its first magazine or its first 
newspaper—must in time become of no little 
historic concern. Thus it is that Chicago, 
having distributed with much fairness and 
economy the honors involved in having been 
its earliest cabin-builders and Indian-traders 
and wolf-killers and stage-drivers and tavern- 
keepers—pursuits which, according to the ac- 
counts of local historians, must have occupied 
the time and absorbed the energies of the first 
five thousand of its inhabitants—is able in the 
dignity of its maturer life to give attention to 
the problems of intellectual pioneership which 
we have named. In the case of the news- 
papers, most of them being still alive and able 
to press their own claims, the matter of pre- 
cedence has been settled conclusively in favor 
of at least three or four of them. The maga- 
zines unfortunately present no such convenient 
aids to the discovery of historic truth. All of 
them quickly proving too good for earth and 
hence suffering a translation in their tender 
years, no man among their projectors is likely 
to claim the hardihood of having first offered 
them to an inappreciative public —olympian 
nectar to a generation with a preference for 
lager beer. Of early-day essayists there is— 
alas!—no lack; but as these have involved 
themselves in pretty general accusations of 
plagiarism from each other, and thus discred- 
ited their own evidence in advance, they must 
be content to wait until other testimony than 
theirs can settle the momentous question “ who 
among them shall be first.” The claimants for 
the award of greatest antiquity in fiction can 
scarcely be sufficiently numerous to embarrass 
the inquiry — unless MS. fiction is to be in- 
cluded, in which case the 2863 men, women 
and children of Chicago who have unpublished 
and perhaps hereditary MSS. on hand would 
doubtless make the contest an exciting one. 
It is in poetry, however, that the investigation 
would be most fruitful. Chicago early devel- 
oped a poetic taste. The poets of this Lake 
region have been more numerous and indus- 
trious than those of the famous school which 
flourished among the lakes and hills of Cumber- 








land, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. Their 
productions have been scattered far and wide, 
like those Vallombrosa leaves which alone 
could rival them in numbers. The old and 
dearly-remembered “Gem of the Prairie,” 
published in Chicago a quarter of a century 
or more ago, was the repository of many of 
the first fruits of the poetic genius of the 
West. Those awful literary oceans, the more 
modern newspapers, have had their share; and 
every lake gale that has left our port, and 
every prairie breeze that has blown, has been 
sown thick with the thistle-down of song. 
Who it was that first actually published a 
book of Poems in Chicago, we do not under- 
take to say; but it is to file a claim for such 
distinction in behalf of one who must at 
least have been among the earliest of our 
native poets, and to give a brief description 
of his work, that forms the purpose of this 
article. 

Among the treasures which the literary- 
curiosity seeker, finding them nowhere else, 
may find on the shelves of our Historical So- 
ciety, is a small black book, in size perhaps a 
trifle larger than the “ Vest-Pocket” series of 
recent times, but without ornamentation of 
any kind. The title-page bears the date of 
1845, and informs us, in a style of printing in 
which even greater antiquity is suggested, that 
the book contains “ Miscellaneous Poems, to 
which are added Writings in Prose on various 
subjects, by William Asbury Kenyon.” It 
also announces that the work is printed by 
Jas. Campbell & Co., and sold by Brautigam 
& Keen, S. F. Gale & Co., W. W. Barlow & 
Co., and Comstock & Ackley. There are 208 
pages in the volume, and the number of pieces 
is nearly eighty, of which all but two are in 
verse. It is reassuring to find that the author 
has not sought to rival Coleridge, or to imitate 
“The Excursion” with improvements of his 
own, but has chosen themes for the most part 
humble and treated them in a simple and nat- 
ural way. “Asa whole,” he sensibly remarks, 
“the collection has been particularly designed 
for this community. The specimens here pre- 
sented have spontaneously sprung and blos- 
somed upon the prairie; and it is hoped if 
they possess either beauty or fragrance, they 
will not, like the flowers which sprang to greet 
us, become extinct by the hoofs of rudeness.” 
Passing over this naive suggestion that critics 
are but cattle, we shall attempt to rescue a 
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handful of these prairie blossoms from obscu- 
rity and to set them in a new bouquet. 

To show the poet’s lighter and more joyous 
mood, we may commence with“A Prairie Song”: 


“ Oh, some may choose the forest glade, 
And some may love the sea, 
Others may seek the city’s din, 
But none of these for me. 


** No hermit's cave, no crowded hive, 
No storm-tossed prison lone; 
But life at ease, in joy’s own breeze, 
A prairie cot my own. 
“ A prairie cot! What joys do not 
Come clustering round the charm; 
Scarce ripening fruits to Autumn cling, 
As pleasures hither swarm! 


“ Dream, hunters, dream of seas of game, 
Unused to following hound; 
The generous Lord, his bounteous board, 
And Plenty laughing round. 


* Dream of the home where hearts have room, 
Where nice restraint is not; 
Dream, dream of joy free from alloy 
Found in the prairie cot. 


* Here, Clara, here love’s mutual care 
Shall smile around our hearth; 
While, hand in hand, we prove the land 
The Paradise of Earth.” 

This is free and breezy, and stimulates the 
appetite for more. In some spirited verses on 
“Our Late Indian Hunt,” the poet gives his 
impressions of the Black- Hawk war, which 
are commended to the historians of that igno- 
ble episode: 

“Say! Did you hear of Black Hawk’s war, 
Where nature’s own was struggled for? 
Terror struck all the country through, 
Raised by Aggression’s bugaboo! 

A few poor Indians, cornered up, 

Saw day by day the whites usurp [! ] 

Their last geme grounds, their childhood’s homes, 
And even profane their fathers’ tombs. 

They saw, they wept, with deep still grief; 

Hope held no prospect of relief; 

* Farther, yet farther must we 
Swim to new wilds, like buffalo!’ 

They bore in silence, till their wives: 

* Whipped like the dogs, we loathe our lives! ° 
Till from their mouths was snatched the bread, 
Till the last star of peace had sped; 

Then roused they pride’s expiring ray, 
Their thickening deaths to hold at bay; 
They roused for home, they stood for life ; 
Peace heaped them wrongs—wrongs called for strife ; 
Blow came for blow! The cry was raised— 

‘ Behold! by savage fury blazed, 
The frontier wide in ruin lies! 
Death to the race!’ the aggressor cries. 
Death to the race! Yes, when no more 
They turned the cheek as heretofore, 
‘Tis ‘savage fury’ prompts the stand 
On the last hold of childhood's land. 
Take back the term! The wild man’s heart 
Abhors the deeds of savage art. 
Expiring, starved, they fled like deer; 
Still, still the gorgeless hounds pressed near; 
Wiskonsan and the Broad-Axe tell 
Tales which your final dirge may knell. 
Awar? Alas! a ruthless chase 
For famished remnants of a murdered race! 


Some passages from an “ Epistle of a Prai- 
rie Poet to his cousin at the East” give enter- 








taining pictures of early Chicago life, and 
show the poet to be not without a share of 
humor: 


“ It would task all the skill of a Thomson or Gay 
My log-cabin attic with truth to portray; 
Imagine in each of two corners a bed, 
Where a horror of rafters must look to the head, 
Lest, suddenly raised, a ‘smart chance’ of a knock 
Might give the cranium a considerable shock; 
In one other corner are me, table, and books, 
Impaled by thick blankets for sake of good looks, 
And also (my hostess is certainly kind) 
To shield me and my light from the force of the wind. 
Between the two beds, to prevent any quarrels, 
Filled with meal and old rags, there are several barrels; 
And in corner the fourth is the hole for the ladder, 
Just over which hang some dried herbs and a bladder. 
Well, here I am writing. My table is made 
Of a wide walnut board upon two barrels laid; 
A saucer of lard, with a rag hanging over, 
Enlightens the muses as round me they hover; 
My quill was this morning plucked warm from a goose, 
My ink is domestic—sweet bark boiled for use. 
We live in log cabins ‘ out here,’ it is true, 
But be sure that we ‘ know a few things’ if we do; 
We are ‘hard-fisted’ men, grow our own mush and milk; 
Our stout buxom dames seldom rustle in silk; 
We are deeply in debt, and have plenty to do 
To get ourselves out of a will-o’-the-wisp slough; 
But we see our affairs, in a federal way, 
Are ‘getting no better quite fast’ every day.” 


Perhaps the freshest and most enjoyable 
piece in the book is “ A Race in the Country,” 
in which the author, “having resolved on a 
tour through a portion of Illinois and Wis- 
konsan, during the past summer, found him- 
self, without premeditation, and while yet 
scarcely out of sight of his starting-post, en- 
gaged in rhymes upon the fact.” The journey 
was on horseback, and the rhymes purport to 
have been made, as great campaigns are some- 
times planned, “in the saddle.” There is 
plenty of zest and novelty in these verses, 
which are meditative and descriptive, with a 
sufficient check to tediousness in the activity 
of the “ good gray mare,” whom the poet thus 
addresses: 


“ Cheer up! yet still be humble, 

Nor quit your easy trot, 

Lest you perchance should stumble 
And I produce a blot; 

My Pegasus may carry me 
With even wing along; 

But if you blunder, then may he 
Fly halting through the song.” 


There are obvious advantages in the horse- 
back method of composition. Thus, a long 
digression on the part of out poet is brought 
to an end—none too soon, it would seem, for 
the comfort of horse, rider, and reader—in this 


happy fashion: 


*“ A natural digression 
May lead one from his track; 
So, ere I put the last on, 
Sally, let us turn back; 
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Although it makes more steps for you, 
Much better is it thus,— 

For this wide prairie, all a slough, 
Might know the last of us. 

“ The history of letters 

Warns us from such an end; 

Oft one among our betters 
Has been compassion’s friend; 

Some writers have been lost in fogs ; 
Some neath fair skies, no doubt; 

Some foundered long in miry bogs, 
And never could get out.” 


While carefully picking his way across the 
prairie, the rider has a poet’s eye for every- 
thing around him, and some of the enlivening 
scenes are thus described: 


“ Spring teaches youth a lesson 
None ever should forget; 
She puts her lovely dress on,— 
Thrift knows the time to sweat; 
Then, while the heart is big with joys, 
The glebe is quick uptorn; 
And see! there are some men and boys 
And women planting corn. 
“ The usual planting season 
Is now in stages late; 
The bandmaid, for this reason, 
Becomes a true helpmate ; 
And thus afield the family, 
Man, wife, and children, go; 
The littles ones drop seed, I see, 
Close followed by the hoe.” 


Reflecting that this may be considered a rather 
strong picture of life and manners in the West, 
he hastens to “ tone it down” a little: 


“ Some persons unacquainted 
With landscape in the West, 
May think too strongly painted 
One scene ambdng the rest: 
It seems a little singular 
To chaste refinement’s cye, 
That woman is a labvrer, 
As in the field hard by.” 


And he proceeds to explain, in stanzas good 
enough but too long to quote, that this condi- 
tion of the Western “landscape” is caused by 
a miscellaneous population, which, coming from 
“ countries European,” bring their customs with 
them; and he laments especially the damage 
done to our language by the admixture of this 
foreign element, of which he says — 


“ It almost screws my neck off, 

Disjointing the more tough ; 

Time without doubt will peck off 
The corners sharp and rougk ; 

Yet languages, like nations, may 
Distinctive features lose, 

When they receive, day after day, 
Additions by who choose.” 


Political problems thus naturally force them- 
selves upon the poet’s mind— among others, 
“the plot for annexation,” on which he reflects: 


“ The people of this Texas 
Exclaim, in fear of woe, 
* Annex! oh, do annex us, 
And ward off Mexico!" 
“Twere well to hear the call, if we 
Invited no ill tide,— 
May not the tree of liberty 
Its branches spread too wide? 





But we must stop, though the rider goes on 
for many miles and his verses for many pages 
yet. Before closing the book, however, and, 
remanding it and its author to the immortality 
of the Historical Society, we must make one 
more selection —“ A Winter Morning on the 
Prairie,” which shows something like a genu- 
ine descriptive and imaginative power: 


“The storm has ceased. All Nature, hushed and still, 

Enshronded in one sheet of crystal lies; 

Now forth walks joyous, with industrious eyes, 

The early poet, muxing Fancy’s fill, 

Yes, this is nature's magic! this the skill 

Her hand evinces, through the varied year. 

What sweet enchantment reigns in every scene! 

In Spring, from earth uprising, all is green; 

In Summer, fields of white and gold appear; 

In Autumn, parti-colored woods are sere; 

In each stream’s murmur, zephyrs, softly bland, 

Wave o'er the lawn and sway the forest's tops; 

Birds-choir, flowers breathe, or withered verdere drops ; 

Now, stark and motionless each twig must stand, 

Streams bound, birds mute, flowers dead; fast by her potent 
wand. 


* As thus the bard, in audible delight, 

Day's blazing monarch, ushered by the morn, 

Glances with majesty wide o'er the lawn; 

And all erst swaddled in transparent white, 

With dazzling lustre overcomes the sight. 

The spriggy tree-tops, fiercely sparkling, seem 

Vast branching pearls with glittering pendants hung 

On high, by glassy, huge Briarei swung, 

The scattered cottages, with many a gleam, 

Far flashing, broad effulgence stream ; 

Heaped cones of plenty all ablaze are seen; 

Bright zigzag fences teem with shreds of glass; 

The bristtled stubble-field’s a glowing mass, 

Each upright blade a staff; and the whole scene— 

Groves, farmyards, streams, and plains—one glaring waste of 
sheen.” 





Mr. Grorce Henry JENNINGS's “Anecdotal His- 
tory of the British Parliament” (Appleton & Co.) 
deserves a much more extended notice than we can 
give it here. It is a book which one may open 
almost anywhere, sure of finding entertainment and 
diversion, and which, though fragmentary in char- 
acter, entices the reader to return to it again and 
again. There is in it, too, much besides mere 
entertainment and diversion. By means of these 
cleverly arranged anecdotes the author has man- 
aged to present a great many important facts in the 
history of Parliament and in the lives of its most 
distinguished members. We doubt if in any other 
popular form can be found a larger amount of 
practical information concerning English legisla- 
tion and English statesmen. The speaking in the 
House of Commons, once wrote a member, “is of 
a very peculiar kind: the House loves good sense 
and joking, and nothing else.” In looking through 
these pages, the reader will be surprised to find 
how many discussions and measures of historic 
interest have turned on a timely joke, a well-applied 
witticism, or a happily-worded phrase. “ Drifting 


into war,” “sown like dragon’s teeth,” “a free 
breakfast table,” “‘ measures, not men,” “ the school- 
master abroad,” and countless other expressions of 
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the kind, whose origin is given in this book, have 
become famous in political literature and debate. 
What pitiful failure is expressed in the words of 
Grattan, describing the speech of an unpopular 
opponent, ‘‘ He was without a friend, and sat down 
without an enemy”! And how well the imperious 
nature of the elder Pitt is shown in this ‘charac. 
teristic incident: ‘‘ Once, in the House of Com- 
mons, he began a speech with the words ‘ Sugar, 
Mr. Speaker,’—and then, observing a smile to per- 
vade the audience, he paused, looked fiercely around, 
and, with a loud voice, rising in its notes and 
swelling into vehement anger, he is said to have 
pronounced the word ‘Sugar!’ three times; and 
having thus quelled the House and extinguished 
every appearance of levity or laughter, turned 
round and disdainfully asked, ‘Who will laugh at 
sugar now?’” Less fortunate in result, though far 
more ludicrous, is the anecdote of Addison and his 
famous speech: ‘‘Sir, I conceive—” which never 
got beyond that thrice-repeated opening. But 
though the most quotable of books, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself for further illustra- 
tions of its fascinating character. We should add 
that besides this anecdotal character it has a very 
substantial chapter on the “ Rise and Progress of 
Parliamentary Institutions,” and also some valua- 
ble reference-lists of Parliaments, Speakers of the 
House of Commons, Prime Ministers, Lord Chan- 
cellors, and Secretaries of State,—and, indispensa- 
ble in such a work, a very full index. ; 


SEVERAL papers on the American painter, Hunt, 
written by Henry C. Angell, which formed an 
agreeable feature of the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly” last 
year, have been issued by Osgood & Co. in a neat 
volume with the title “Records of William M. 
Hunt.” According to this biographer, Mr. Hunt 
was “the first American artist of his time, and in 
some important respects the most distinguished 
that our country has produced.” His chief work 
was in portrait-painting—some of the best exam- 
ples of which are the portraits of Governor Andrew, 
Mr. Sumner, Mr. Evarts, General Dix, and Chief 
Justice Shaw. He painted also “The Prodigal 
Son,” “ The Fortune-Teller,” “ Marguerite,” ‘ The 
Drummer Boy,” and other well-known pieces; and 
in the later years of his life he produced some 
fine landscapes. His greatest achievements, how- 
ever, are the two large pictures in oil which he 
painted in 1878—the year before his death—upon 
the walls of the Assembly Chamber of the new 
State House at Albany, N. Y. One of these com- 
positions, of colossal size, represents the Goddess 
of Night in her cloud chariot drawn by three 
restive horses; the other, called ‘‘The Discoverer,” 
represents a figure standing with folded arms in a 
boat in mid-ocean, with Hope at the prow, Science 
spreading her chart, and Fortune guiding the helm. 
Mr. Angell’s book presents heliotypes of these and 
several more of Mr. Hunt’s pictures, including a 
portrait of himself, which was the last piece of 
work that he performed. Mr. Hunt appears to 
have been a man of great earnestness of character 
and rare devotion to his art. He had a fine vein 





of humor, too, with a certain caustic manner of 
expressing his opinions concerning people and 
things which did not please him; and these me- 
moirs are full of spicy and entertaining passages. 
He had very definite ideas regarding methods of 
painting, and he expressed them often in an almost 
dogmatic way. One of his notions was that no 
one should pretend to criticize a picture who could 
not produce one at least equally good. Naturally 
he made enemies, but he seems also to have made 
many devoted friends. His ideas regarding “ fin- 
ish”? in pictures are well expressed in some off- 
hand comments which he made to Mr. Angell 
while examining a Corot. The picture was charm- 
ing and poetic, he said, “ because it is not what 
people call a finished picture. There is room for 
imagination init. Itis poetic. Finish up, as they 
call it, make everything out clear and distinct, and 
anybody sees all there is in it in about a minute. 
* * They call Corot’s pictures sketchy, and think 
that he does them quickly and easily. I tell you 
he works years on them, and works hard. * * 
Corot knows what he is about. He did not begin 
painting in the way he paints now. He learned 
from experience that this is the way to paint. He 
knows the worth of mystery, and of hiding the 
appearance of hard work.” 


MANY NOVELS are sold on the name of the author, 
and some, it would seem, rely on the absence of a 
name to stimulate curiosity as to whether the author 
may not be a “great unknown.” Either depend- 
ence is in itself a poor one; and in the long run 
publishers must find that there is no good reason 
for publishing a book except real merit in the 
book itself. In a work of fiction, we naturally ex- 
pect this to show itself in interest of plot or charm 
of characters. We are unable to see that “Don 
John,” the most recent issue in Roberts Brothers’ 
“No-Name Series,” has either quality; nor has it 
any compensating grace of style. Its plot is of the 
simplest sort; it might easily have been forecast 
upon the title-page by placing there the familiar 
_ “T mixed those babies up, 

And not a creature knew it.” 
For this is precisely the scope of the book. An 
unprincipled nurse “mixes up” her own baby with 
her foster-child so effectually that, although all 
parties concerned speedily “knew it,” none of them, 
not even the nurse herself, could unmix them; and 
the other parties in ownership had recourse to the 
convenient and not unjust plan of taking possession 
of both children. There is involved, of course, a 
discussion of the principles of hereditary resem- 
blance—such resemblances, according to the author, 
being really very rare, and limited to those cases 
where parents have strongly-marked characteristics. 
This is undoubtedly true, and there would seem to 
be room enough here for the imagination of a story- 
writer ;—for what dreadful tragedies have there 
not been, growing out of resemblances, or lack of 
resemblances, which parents have fancied in their 
children! And yet the author works out his prob- 
lem—if it be a problem—with little skill. After a 
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few years the parents make choice of one of the 
children as their own, thinking their characteristics 
have become sufficiently developed to enable them 
to choose with safety; but the two boys are still 
brought up together—their school experience, etc., 
being described with a minuteness whose purpose 
it is difficult to understand—and are taught to 
believe themselves brothers. One of them—*“ Don 
John,” named after his supposed father, Donald 
Johnstone—becomes a noble youth and a noble 
man; the other, Lancy, the supposed son of the car- 
penter and nurse, becomes a thief and a runaway, 
and finally disappears at sea. The real truth of 
their relations seems not to have been revealed to 
any of the characters—and there is a perfect crowd 
of them—in the story; but the reader is kindly 
permitted to know, in the very last sentence of the 
book, that “after all, this was the carpenter’s son; 
and that Lancy, who but for him would more than 
once have been their sorrow and their disgrace, he 
was the true Don John.” And the author might 
have improved this summary by adding the im- 
pressive lines: 
“ However could she do it? 


She mixed those babies up, 
And not a creature knew it!” 


Tue latest issue in Holt’s ‘‘ Leisure-Hour Series” 
has the odd title “ Under Slieve-Ban,” and is written 
by R. E. Francillon. We discover the significance 
of the title on learning that Slieve-Ban is the name 
of a hill in Ireland which overlooks the village 
where most of the scenes of the novel are laid. The 
time of the story is the close of the last and the 
early part of the present century. The important 
characters are an Irish priest, Kate Callan the hero- 
ine, and her two lovers, out of whose rivalry most 
of the events of the story grow. Some of the scenes 
are laid in France; and there are stirring accounts 
of naval battles between French and English ships, 
and scarcely less exciting fist combats between the 
two rival lovers. The story is well written, and, 
though unpretentious in tone, has a decided charm 
of freshness and originality. It is enlivened by 
many of those quiet touches of humor characteristic 
of the author—such as the rich scene (in “ Strange 
Waters’) where the curate reads “ Locksley Hall” 
to a company of sewing ladies, one of whom desires 
to know who is “the individual Withers’’ spoken 
of by the poet. 


Tue half-dozen stories contained in Mr. Boye- 
sen’s new volume (“Ilka on the Hill-Top, and other 
Stories,” published by Charles Scribner’s Sons) are 
as varied in character as are the countries among 
which their scenes are laid. The first one—which 
gives its title to the book—is Germanic altogether; 
“Annunciata” is Italian, with a few American char- 
acters introduced to give it life; “How Mr. Storm 
Met his Destiny ” seems to be located in New York; 
“ Mabel and I” is a “Philosophical Fairy Tale” 
which might be located anywhere, but whose char- 
acters are unmistakably Yankee; “ Under the Gla- 
cier” is a Norwegian story; and “A Knight of 
Dannebrog,” though its leading character is a Dane, 





is located chiefly in Chicago. The last-named is 
perhaps the most interesting and amusing of the 
tales, and ‘‘ Under the Glacier” the most charac- 
teristic and impressive. All of them are good; and 
the collection as a whole shows the freshness and 
versatility and careful literary workmanship which 
distinguish Mr. Boyesen among our story-writers. 


THe collected poems of Mrs. Mulock-Craik 
(“Thirty Years,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) will be warmly welcomed by the innumerable 
admirers of that gifted woman. Few writers of 
this generation, whether in prose or poetry, have 
furnished their readers so much of enjoyment and 
inspiration as “ the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,”—by which distinction she chooses still to be 
known upon her title-page. The pieces in this 
volume are nearly two hundred and fifty in num- 
ber. Some of them we recognize as having been 
in print before, and most readers will doubtless find 
in the collection many old and favorite pieces. But 
the most of them, we infer, are new, at least to 
American readers. Their number is, of course, too 
great to make it possible to speak of them in detail ; 
and it must suffice to say that they have that ten- 
derness of tone, that profound sympathy and ex- 
quisite sensibility, and that melody of expression, 
which those familiar with her poetry will expect. 
We may add that as this is an author's edition, 
from which she receives a benefit, its reception 
should be such as will express to her in tangible 
form the gratitude and appreciation felt by her 
American friends. 


THE poems of Father Ryan—a Catholic clergy- 
man of Mobile—have gained a good deal of repu- 
tation at the South and some at the North, and 
have been thought worthy of appearing in a com- 
plete collection, which has just been published by 
John B. Piet of Baltimore. In his modest preface, 
the author objects to the appellation ‘‘ poems,” and 
claims that his pieces are only “verses ”—“ written 
at random, when the mood came, with little of 
study and less of art, and always in a hurry.” With 
this frank avowal, and passing over the publisher’s 
exaggerated and ill-advised panegyric, the pieces 
will be read with interest by those to whom the 
author’s name has become familiar, and some of 
them are doubtless capable of affording no little 
poetic pleasure. A number of the pieces relate to 
the war—of which “The Conquered Banner” is 
the most famous, as it is the best. The ‘“‘ March of 
the Deathless Dead,” though containing fine lines, 
seems lacking in poetic fire, and is without the sus- 
tained and even power which the theme demands; 
and the same may be said of most of the remain- 
ing war pieces. By far the best piece in the book 
seems to us to be the one called “A Thought”; 
and this should certainly be excluded from the 
author’s statement that he has written no poetry. 
We quote the concluding lines: 

“The shadow of the mountain falls athwart the lowly plain, 


And the shadow of the cloudlet hangs above the mountain's 
head; 
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And the highest hearts and lowest wear the shadow of some pain, 
And the smile has scarcely flitted ere the anguished tear is 
shed. 


“ For no eyes have there been ever without a weary tear, 
And those lips cannot be human which have never heaved a 


For without the dreary winter there has never been a year, 
And the tempests hide their terrors in the calmest summer sky, 


“So this dreamy life is passing—and we move amidst its maze, 
And we grope along together, half in darkness, half in light; 
And our hearts are often burdened with the mysteries of our 


ways, 
Which are never all in shadow, and are never wholly bright. 


“ And our dim eyes ask a beacon, and our weary feet a guide, 
And our hearts of al! life’s mysteries seek the meaning and 
the key; 
And a cross gleams o’er our pathway, on it hangs the Crucified, 
And He answers all our yearning by the whisper, ‘Follow 
Me.’ ” 


To opEN Mrs. Sargent’s ‘‘ Sketches and Remi- 
niscences of the Radical Club” is like coming upon 
a volume of the old “ Dial,” for we are again in the 
presence of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Miss Peabody, 
A. B. Alcott, W. H. Channing, Dr. James Freeman 
Clarke, Dr. F. H. Hedge, C. P. Cranch, Rev. Charles 
Brooks, of the old set, and also of a dozen others 
who would have been good Dialists if they had 
only got around to the atmosphere of Boston a few 
years earlier. At one meeting Mrs. Lucretia Mott 
was present, and in the course of the conversation 
she let drop this bit of suggestion: ‘‘ The heathen 
make graven images; we make verbal ones, and 
we worship as devoutly as they.” Mrs. Mott’s old 
friend, Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, read an essay 
on one occasion, which was followed by a little 
poem from Whittier that reminds one of Shake- 
speare’s “ Anne Hathaway.” The first stanza is as 
follows: 

“HOW MARY GREW. 
“With Wisdom far beyond her years, 

And graver than her wondering peers, 

So strong, so mild, combining still 

The tender heart and queenly will, 

To conscience and to duty true, 

So up from childhood Mary Grew.” 
Mrs. Sargent has done a real kindness to the lov- 
ers of literature and of good and bright men and 
women everywhere by putting these ‘“ Reminis- 
cences” together as she only could do it, and the 
publishers have seconded her efforts by making a 
book of presentable appearance. 


MISPRONUNCIATION of words—who has not 
groaned in anguished self-restraint over the remorse- 
less persistence of some friend in marring the vocal 
as well as celestial harmonies by errors of this 
kind ?—or who has not at some time been startled 
into self-abasement by the chance discovery of long- 
practiced sins of his own? In the preface of a book 
before us we read in the plainest print, what many 
have secretly suspected, that “there are very many 
cultured people who would be amazed if their 
mispronunciations were to be pointed out to them.” 
A writer with the courage to make such an avowal 
would seem to be the proper one, if other qualifi- 
cations were included, to try to correct some of the 
errors complained of; and this our writer, Mr. Al- 
fred Ayres, has done, in a little volume entitled 





“The Orthoépist,” published by Appleton & Co. 
The work is further described as ‘‘ A Pronouncing 
Manual, containing about three thousand five hun- 
dred words,” and including also “a considerable 
number of the names of foreign authors, artists, 
etc., that are often mispronounced.” The advan- 
tage of culling from our vast vocabulary the words 
specially liable to mispronunciation, and indicat- 
ing by a simple method their correct sounds, is 
obvious. A handy book of reference will settle 
many an unfortunate doubt for which both time 
and opportunity may be lacking to solve by the 
unwieldy Unabridged. Mr. Ayres’s little book is 
one of those whose free use cannot be too highly 
commended. The arrangement is convenient; the 
pronunciation which he recommends in disputed 
cases is that sanctioned by the best authority; and 
there is a commendable reserve in advancing opin- 
ions of his own. 


Mr. Hate’s “ Stories of the Sea, Told by Sailors” 
(Roberts Brothers), is the second volume of a well- 
meditated series of which ‘Stories of War, Told by 
Soldiers,” has previously appeared, and “Stories of 
Discovery” and “Stories of Adventure” are yet to 
come. The plan is to bring the best existing narra- 
tives of great historical events to the attention of 
young readers in a way which shall lead them from 
story-books to history. In the present volume, we 
have “Nelson and Trafalgar,” from Southey’s Life 
of Nelson; Sir Walter Raleigh’s account of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s famous sea-fizht of “one to fifty- 
three,” with Mr. Tennyson’s spirited ballad on the 
subject as a prelude; the Spanish Armada; the 
Battle of Lepanto; Paul Jones and Richard Pear- 
son; Columbus’s return from his first voyage; the 
English Navy; Pitcairn’s Island; etc. The design 
of the series is excellent, and no one could execute 
it better than Mr. Hale. We heartily commend 
these books to everyone wishing to develop and 
direct a taste for historical reading in their boys and 
girls. 








LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mr. Dantes G. Rosser has a volume of English 
Ballads ready for the press. 

AppLeTon & Co. will issue Mr. Forney’s novel, 
“ Our New Nobility,” in a few days. 

Amone the papers left by George Eliot is a com- 
plete translation of Spinoza’s “ Ethics.” 

Tuer “ Village Commune,” is the title of Ouida’s 
latest work, just published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

THE ‘Library Journal” is to be continued for 
another year, with asubscription price of three dollars. 

Hoveuton, Mirr.in & Co. have nearly ready Mr. 
Whittier’s new volume, “ The King’s Missive, Poems, 
and Lyrics.” 

Two new books on the Irish troubles—one on the 
landlord’s side, the other on the tenant’s—will soon 
be published by Macmillan & Co. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’s “ Cicero,” one of the 
most important of recent English books, is to be is- 
sued in two volumes by Harper & Brothers. 
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Roserts BrorHers announce “ Browsing Among 
Books,” by Abba Goold Woolson, author of ‘* Wo- 
men in American Society ’’ and lecturer on English 
literature. 

Mr. W. M. Rosserrt’s series of ‘‘ Atlantic” arti- 
cles on the “ Wives of the Poets” will in the March 
number reach the more tempting domestic realm of 
English poets. 

GeorGe Exror was never photographed. She left 
two portraits—one a painting by Mr. Burton, the 
other a drawing now in possession of Mr. Black- 
wood of Edinburgh. 

Tue “ Atheneum,” in a notice of Mr. Symington’s 
life of Bryant, remarks that this “is perhaps the only 
instance in literary history of a poet who began to 
publish verses seventy-four years before he ceased to 
publish.” 

“Mary Marston,” Mr. George Macdonald’s new 
novel, is having an excellent “run” both in this 
country and in England. The successive editions 
which have been prepared have been exhausted al- 
most as soon as issued. 

Mr. WIntER’s pleasantly-written sketches of ‘‘ The 
Trip to England” have appeared in the second edi- 
tion, which the publishers, Osgood & Co., have illus- 
trated with a number of heliotypes from sketches 
made by Joseph Jefferson. 


A. D. F. Ranpotpa & Co. have become the Ameri- 
can publishers of “The Homiletic Quarterly,” of 
which Rev. J.8. Exell is the English editor and Rev. 
J.C. Cauldwell the American editor. Its price is 
two dollars a year, or sixty cents a number. 

A FEATURE of special interest in the February 
number of the “ Magazine of Art” (Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co.) is the article on Sir Frederick Leigh. 
ton’s house in Holland Park Road, with illustrations 
of the various apartments occupied by the distin- 
guished President of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. UNDERWOOpD’s admirable article on James 
Russell Lowell, in the January “ Harper,” men- 
tioned Mr. Lowell’s book of “ Conversations on the 
Poets” as being ‘‘ now out of print and scarce.” Mr. 
Underwood was evidently not aware of the new edi- 
tion of the work, published nearly a year ago by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

CHARLES ScrRIBNER’s Sons have nearly ready the 
third and fourth volumes of ‘‘ The Memoirs of Prince 
Metternich,” covering the period from 1815 to 1848, 
containing the particulars of the Congresses of Lay- 
bach, Aix la Chapelle, and Verona; the Eastern War 
of 1829, and the revolutionary period of 1848. The 
same house will also issue shortly “Chinese Immigra- 
tion in its Social and Economical Aspects,” by George 
F. Seward, late U. 8. Minister to China. 

G. P. Purnam’s Sons have just published in the 
New Plutarch series “Haroun al Raschid, and Sara. 
cen Civilization,” by Prof. E.H. Palmer. Alse a new 
edition of the “‘ History of English Thought in the 
XVIIIth Century,” by Leslie Stephens, which has 
been out of print since 1874; “Natural Theology,” 
by President John Bascom of Wisconsin; ‘The 
Cause of Color among Races,” by Dr. W. Sharpe; and 
“The European Modes of Living,” by 8. G. Young. 


c 





Dr. R. SHetron Mackenzie has written an in- 
troductory chapter for the autobiography of Vidocgq, 
the French detective, which has just been published 
by T. B. Peterson & Brother. The most interesting 
fact which we have been able to gain from this 
delectable book is that Vidocq himself was a desper- 
ate criminal before he turned detective, and that his 
assistants, numbering sometimes as many as twenty- 
eight, were all ex-convicts; a singular confirmation 
of the theory that no man who is not a born scoun- 
drel can make a good detective. 

Tue admirers of Wordsworth, who have had good 
reason to complain of the unsatisfactory character of 
the editions of thut poet’s works, will rejoice at the 
announcement that Mr. Paterson, of Edinburgh, in- 
tends to follow up his superb edition of Burns with 
a library edition of the works of Wordsworth, to be 
edited by Prof. Knight, of St. Andrew’s University. 
It will comprise ten volumes, and will be illustrated 
by views of the Lake region. The poems will be 
arranged in chronological order, and the text will be 
given with all the variations which appear in any 
edition sanctioned by the poet. 

Ir is stated that a “Memorial History of Amer- 
ica,” on the plan of the “Memorial History of 
Boston,” will be undertaken by J. R. Osgood & Co. 
Mr. Justin Winsor, editor of the Boston work and 
librarian of Harvard University, is to have charge of 
the new work, of which he is said to be the origina- 
tor. No names of writers are yet announced, but the 
project is regarded so favorably by the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society that at its last meeting it 
voted to appoint a committee of its members, with 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop at its head, to codperate 
and counsel with Mr. Winsor. 

Tue article on “ Literary and Social Boston,” in 
“arper’s Magazine” for February, has had a 
warmth of reception probably not anticipated by its 
author, Mr. G. P. Lathrop. The article was less re- 
markable, it seems, for the celebrities whom it con- 
tained than for those whom it left out ; and a number of 
the latter have expressed their indignation toward the 
author in pretty pointed newspaper letters. The easi- 
est settlement of the trouble would seem to be for 
some enterprising Chicagoan to go to Boston and get 
up a book of “ Leading Citizens ” big enough to con- 
tain all men of note (either note or cash) who yearn 
for this sort of immortality. 

Tue “Indian question” is coming to the front in 
literature. Besides “ A Century of Dishonor” (by 
““H. H.”) just issued by Harper & Brothers, there 
will soon appear a work by Joaquin Miller (to be 
published by Jansen, McClurg & Co.), in the form of 
fiction, but giving actual facts and personal observa- 
tions concerning the treatment of Indians on some 
of the far Western reservations; Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert also announce ‘‘Plowed Under,” a novel con- 
taining the “early impressions, experiences and 
ideas of an Indian chief, largely in his own words ;” 
and Lee & Shepard have in preparation a work by 
General Howard relating to his famous Oregon cam- 
paign against Chief Joseph. All of these works, ex- 
cept possibly the last, are understood to be strongly 
on the side of the Indian. 
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Books OF THE MONTH. 





[The following List includes all New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of January by 
Messrs. Jansen, McCiure & Co., Chicago.) 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


An Anecdotal History of the British Parliament, from 
the Earliest Periods to the Present Time. With Notices 
of Eminent Parliamentary men, and Examples of their 
oa —— by George it. Jennings. 12mo. pp. 


“The book teems with things, for nowhere have 
more things been said than in arliament.””—Scots- 
man, London. 

A Description of Louisiana, By Father Louis Henne- 
pin. "Translated from the Edition of 1683, and compared 
with the Nouvelle Découverte, The La Salle Documents 
and other contemporaneous Papers. By John x. 
Shea. 8vo. . 407. Sewed. Edition limited to 
copies. Net $6.00. 

Young Ireland. A ent of i History. 1840-1850. 
By Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 12mo. pp. 778. 
Cheap Fdition. $1.50. 

“Never did any book a rtune! But when- 
ever it had ap me wih oo lucid and gra} -" a style, so 
large a knows of the Irish question, and so statesman- 
like a grasp of its conditions, it would have been a book of 
great mark.’’—Spectator, London. 


Young Folks’ Bible History. By Charlotte M. Young. 
12mo. pp. 414. $1.50. 


Egypt. By ye ory 12mo. pp. 476. $1.50. 


Wordsworth. F. W. H. Myers. “English Men of Let- 
ters.” Edited 1 by John Morley. 12mo. pp. 182. 75 cents. 


Sir William Herschel. His Life and Works. By E, 8. 
Holden. 12mo. pp. 238. $1.50. 


The o> # mosoum al Raschid, and Saracen Civiliza- 
tion, & H. + 12mo. pp. 2238. “The New 
Plutare 

The Story of Ban one Days of See. From Jo- 
——_ % tw Alfred J. Church, M. A. 12mo. pp. 


Adam Smith (1723-1790). + = J. A. Farrer. “ Znglish 
Philosophers.” 12mo. pp. Wl. $1.25. 

The Martyrdom of Lovejoy. ‘An account of the Life, 
Trials and Perils of Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was 
killed by a Pro-Slavery Mob, at Alton, Ill., on the night 
3 a 7, 1887. By an Eye- Witness. *8vo. pp. 233. Net 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Familiar Talks on English Literature. A Manual Em- 
bracing the Great Epochs of English Literature from the 
Beoit, 188 Conquest of Britain, 449, to the Death of Walter 

yy Abby Sage Richardson. 12mo. pp. 454. 


" ‘We have seen no volume of the kind more likely to 
interest students in the subject of En ish literature, and 
stimulate them to wider researches.”’—Jnter-Ocean. 

“The best history of English literature for the reading 
of the ous poopie on* - as ever been our good fortune 
to review.”"— The 

Sanskrit, and its ioemen $s Literature. Studies in Compara- 
tive Mythology. By Laura E. Poor. 16mo. pp. 468. $2.00. 

A Handy Book of Sreengenes of Words in General Use. 
32mo. pp. 152. 50 cents. 

The Actor and His Art. From the French of C. Coque- 
lin. 16mo. pp. 63. WO cents, 


ART. 


Etching and Etchers. By P. G. Hamerton. Third Edi- 
tion, With 48 Heliogravures and Etchings. Imperial 
8vo. Half morocco. Uncut. London. 

This edition contains original meng by Seymour, 
Haden, Whistler, Jacquemart and o' re Yr none of the 
illustrations have appeared in any of the previous edi- 
tions. The text has nm almost entirely rewritten and 
the work will never again be reproduced in its present 
form or with the illustrations. ¢e edition is limited to 
one thousand copies. 


The South Kensington Museum, Examples of the 


Works of Art in the Museum and of the ene 


the Building with Brief Descriptions. Large 
London. Wa $7.00. 4 _— 


Fra Bartolommeo. sib. Leader Scott. 12mo. pp. 132. 

“ Great ~ wag wa 

Fra pagpiien, 3 } ~ 2 on Phillimore. 12mo. pp. 
* Great Artists. $1.25. 


MUSIC AND POETRY. 
A Dictionary of Music ond Musicians (A. D. ee pa 
By Eminent i nglish and Foreign. Edited 4°Y 
George Grove, D o. Vol. IL. pp. 769. $6.00. 
Thirty Years. sing bc New and Old. By the outer 
of “John Halifax.” i16mo. pp. 507. $1.50. 
“There are about 250 pieces in the volume, and the = 
of poetry, we dare to say, in almost every one.” —. 
World. 
The Microcosm, and Other Poems. By wo Coles, 
D., LL. D. 8vo. pp. 348. Gilt edges. $2.50. 
Quiet Hours. A 7 -_me of Poems. Second Series. 
18mo. pp. 223. $1.00. 
Father Ryan’s Semen. 12mo. pp. 348. $1.50. 
Echoes of Half a Centu A oe By William Pitt 
Palmer. 12mo. pp. 382. 
In the ie ime Poetry. By ir. E. N. Hathaway. 16mo. 
pp. 1 


Songs of Sunshine and Shadow. By Maude Moore. 
16mo. pp. 233. $1.25. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Island Life; or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular 
Faunas and Fioras. Including ohaa and es 
Solution of the Problem of Geol Climates. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 8vo. pp. 522. ‘oO, 

“The new science of zoological graphy almost owes 
its existence to Mr. Wallace, and this fresh and valua- 
ble vn pe 5 to athe Study for which he has already 
— 80 much It cannot fail to add to his 

ized Ria a the wpeatenh living authority on the 
wee ion with which it deals.”—Athenaum, London. 


The Atomic xy’ From the French of Ad. Wurtz. 
12mo. pp. sia nternational Scientific Series.” $1.50. 


The ey | of Astronamy. A Series of Pouiiee Essays 
on the Heavenly Bodies, regarded less in their ene wd 
scientific aspect than on suggesting thoughts respectin 
infinities of time and space, of variety, of vitality, and o 
development. By Richard A. Proctor. $mo. pp. i. $3.50. 

The Cause of Color Among Races, and the Evolution 
of Physical Beauty. By Wm, Sharpe, M. D. New edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. 18mo. pp. 36. 75 cents. 

Drainage for Health; or, eas — o os Sci- 
ence. By Joseph Wilson, M . 8vo, 

Sleep and Sleeplessness. By J ° ctieticoniet eee. 
pp. 111. 50 cents. 

The Secret of a Good Momenp- By J. Mortimer-Gran- 
ville. 16mo. pp. 96. 50 cents. 


FICTION. 


Mary Marston. By Geo. Macdonald. 12mo. pp. 467. $1.50. 
“Equal to his best work. It is entertaining from begin- 
ning to end.”—Chicago Tribune. 
Ilka on the Hill-Top, and Other Stories. By Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen. 16mo. pp. 240. $1.00. 


“Prof. Boyesen is an author who never wearies. * * * 
The work of his graceful pen . most welcome, and affords 
the change and rest needed and expected in light works of 
fiction.”"— Chicago Tribune. 


Don John. i6mo. pp. 389. “,No-Name Series.” $1.00. 


Under Slieve-Ban. A Yarn in Seven Knots. By R 
Francillon. 16mo. pp, 275. “ Leisure Hour Series. $i.00. 


weve | soo Southerners, By Mary W. Porter. 16mo. pp. 


A Village Commune. By “Ouida.” 12mo. . B24. 
Paper, 60 cents. Cloth, $1.25. - 


Madame Bovary. A _ Tale of Provincial Life. From the 
French of Gustave Flaubert. 16mo. pp. 384. 75 cents. 


All Alone, From the French of Andre Theuriet, “ New 
Handy- Volume Series." Paper. % cents. 


RELIGIOUS. 
Scotch Sermons, 1880, a ~* 845. $1.25. 





Records of William M. Hunt. By Henry C. Angell, 
Square 16m0. pp. 126. flustrated. 31.50. - 


“The book can hardly fail ave great influence, and 
s mom an epoch in Scottish yt. "Contemporary 
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Sermons, the Rt. Rev. Charles E. 
pp. 375. t. Cloth, $2.50. M 
Life and Sermons of Dr. + Thomas. Including 


HH. W. 
on — he is Charged with Heresy, etc. 
eis0. Austin Bierbower, A. M. 12mo. pp. 282. Portrait. 


Chena, B D. 8vo. 


The Human Race, and Other Sermons. By the late Rev. 
Frederick W. Robertson, M.A. 12mo. pp. 236. $1.50. 


Natural Theology. By John Bascom. 12mo. pp. er? $1.50. 
Sermons to Students, and Se tful rm. , 
wellyn D. Bevan, LL. B., D. 2mo. pp. 209 
“We wish it might find its ws into all our aoa 
of learning.” —C. 0 Tribune 
The Teacher’s Helper. By Pansy. 12mo. pp. 243. $1.00. 
MEDICAL. 


Medical Diagnosis, With 8 Reference to Practical 
Medicine. A — os the Know ~~ ig } — ar 
of Diseases. By - DaCosta, >= 
Fifth Edition, Prowede * Cloth, $6700. Sheep. $7 

Rin “aq 7 a Diagnosis and Treatment. By Alder Smit 
is. PRC S 8. 16mo. pp. 81. $1.00. ~ 

Boveri. A Study in er and Normal wee By H. 

a, Large Quarto. 258. $2.50. 

A elas of wesc Bia For pre use of Students. 
From the French of D. Daguenet. i6mo. pp. 240. $1.50. 

The wegetety 
ad and 
M. 12mo. 

Practical pentane and Patho By He 
Gibbes, M. B. logy pp. 108. $1. oe" , _— 


The Heart and Its peneteen. Square 16mo. p 
Primers. 40 cents. 


of Woman, Tebmcing Girlhood, Ma- 
— ar ed By Sarah H. Stevenson, 


pp. 95. Health 


BAR, dh SA Dy Ta gua on 
receipt of priee, by Janszn, McCiure & Co., Chicago.]} 


NEW BOOKS. 


HISTORY OF THE CONQUEST OF SPAIN BY THE 
ARAB-MOORS. With a sketch of the Civilization which 
they achieved and imparted to Europe. By Henry Cop- 
PES. 2vols. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $5.00. 

THE BACTERIA. By Dr. Anroins Macontn. Translated 
from the French, by George M. Sternberg, M.D., Surgeon 
U.S. Army. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 

Extract from Preface by Translator. 


For the Se poe for Se 4A - or +4 the non-profes- 
sional man of general have accessible in 
a con form the — important ak 4 achieved in this 
oe of inquiry up to the present day, this volume cannot 
to be of by wo while for the student and b ~ Las gd in 
fuller aecuation, the ther with the cop ven of the labore 
e Fp ae 


of numerous individu bibliogra- 
phy, brought up to date, out tless be of service. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
254 Washington St., Boston. 








ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


Poru.ar Numsers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 





The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 JOHN STREET, 
Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK. 





AN ANECDOTAL WISTORY 


OF THE 


BRITISM PARLIAMENT: 


FROM THE 
Earliest Periods to the Present Time, 


WITH 
NOTICES OF EMINENT PARLIAMENTARY MEN AND 
EXAMPLES OF THEIR ORATORY. 


COMPILED FROM AUTHENTIC 80URCES, 
By GEORGE HENRY JENNINGS. 


One vol., crown 8vo, 546 pages, cloth, price $2.50. 


CONTENTS. 
PART I.—Rise and Progress of Parliamentary Institutions. 


PART I1.—Personal Anecdotes: Sir Thomas More to Marquis 
of Hartington. 


PART III.—Miscellaneous. 1. Elections. 2. Privilege; Ex- 
clusion of Strangers; Publication of Debates. 3. 
Parliamentary Usages, etc. 4. Varieties. 

APPENDIX.—(A) Lists of the Parliaments of England and of 
the United Kingdom. (B) Speakers of the House 
of Commons. (C) Prime Ministers, Lord Chan- 
cellors and Secretaries of State from 1715 to 1880. 


“ Avoiding at once the formality of consecutive narrative and 
tediousness of analytical description, he brings together in 
anecdotal form the more striking facts in the history of Parlia- 
ment and in the public lives of distinguished statesmen, ar- 
ranging the whole in such a way as to give a compendious 
view of the growth of constitutional liberty, and of the code of 
unwritten laws and customs that have been gradually evolved 
out of the chaos of Parliamentary usages. The opening sec- 
tion contains a concise account of the rise and progress ot 
Parliamentary institutions; then come the personal anec- 
dotes of eminent Parliamentary men with numerous examples 
of their oratory; and then comes a striking array of miscella- 
neous anecdotes about elections, bribery, privilege, the publi- 
cation of debates, the exclusion of strangers, behavior in the 
House, and other matters of a similar character. Taken as a 
whole, the book furnishes a larger amount and variety of prac- 
tically ueeful information about the British Parliament, its 
history and ita leading men, than anything of a popular char- 
acter that has been written on the subject; and the reader will 
obtain from it an unexpectedly vivid and expressive idea of 
the life, the atmoephere and the tone of the most renowned 
legislative body that the world has known,”— Appleton’s 
Journal. 

“ As pleasant a companion for the leisure hours of a studious 
and thoughtful man as anything in book shape since Selden.” 
—London Telegraph. 

“Contains a great deal of information about our representa- 
tive system in past and present times which it behooves all 
persons to know."’—London Daily News. 

* Readers will be sure to find abundant amusement as well 
as a large amount of information."’—London Daily Chronicle. 

“Tt would be sheer affectation to deny the fascination exer- 
cised by the ‘Anecdotal History of Parliament.’ **—Saturday 
Review. 

“The book teeme with good things, for nowhere have more 
good things been said than in Parliament.""—Scotsman. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3 & 6 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAMILIAR TALKS ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Apsy Sacer RicHarpson. 


One Handsome 8vo Vol. Price, $2.00. 


Mrs. Richardson's thorough and loving study of the best of 
English Literature, and her long experience in lecturing upon 
the subject to classes and associations of ladies and young 
people, have thoroughly prepared her for the task she has here 
most carefully executed, 


The work is a history of English literature from its earliest 
beginnings rearly to the present time, in an easy and familiar 
but clear and attractive style, well calculated to fit its readers 
for an intelligent appreciation of the works of the greatest 
English authors. 

“We have seen no volume of the kind more likely to inter- 
est students in the subject of English literature and to stim- 
ulate them to wider researches."’—Jnter-Ocean. 


“We know of no recent work of the kind that is so merito- 
rious as this. It deserves and undoubtedly will enjoy wide 
and lasting popularity.”"—Reformed Episcopalian. 

“The author goes over the well-trodden field of English 
literature with a definite end in view, and never loses sight of 
it amidst the thronging objects which press upon her vision. 
* * * The book can be called pre-eminently an appe- 
tizing one.’’"—KZvening Journal. 

‘This is the best history of English literature for the read- 
ing of the young people that it has ever been our good fortune 
toreview. * #* * We do not often get enthusiastic 
over the review of a book, but when a book so admirably ful- 
fills its purpose as does this volume we do not feel like giving 
it faint praise.”"— The Alliance. 
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SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
NEw EDITIONS. 
CLUB ESSAYS. Second Edition. 
By Prof. David Swing. Price, $1.00. 
HALF A CENTURY. Third Edition. 
By Mrs. Jane Grey Swisshelm. Price, $1.50. 
CHOICE READINGS. Seventh Edition. 
By Prof. R. L. Cumnock. Price, $1.75. 
MOTIVES OF LIFE. Fourth Edition. 
By Prof. David Swing. Price, $1.00. 
A FAMOUS VICTORY. Third Edition. 
By an Anonymous Author. Price, $1.25. 
A SUMMER IN NORWAY. Second Edition. 
By Hon. J. D. Caton. With Map. Price, $1.75. 
STORY OF AUNT LIZZIE AIKEN. Third Edition. 
By Mrs. Galusha Anderson. Price, $1.00. 
TALES OF ANCIENT GREECE. Fourth Edition. 
By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., M.A. Price, $1.50. 
FOUNDATIONS OF CHRISTIANITY. Second Edition. 
By Rev. Dr. J. Monro Gibson. Price, $1.00. 
MANUAL OF VERTEBRATES. Third Edition. 
By Prof. David Starr Jordan. Price, $2.50. 
SHORT HISTORY OF FRANCE. Second Edition. 
By Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Price, $1.50. 
MADELEINE. Second Edition. 
From the French of Jules Sandeau. Price, $1.25. 


MARIE. 


Second Edition. 


From the Russian of Alexander Pushkin. Price, $1.25. 


GRAZIELLA. Fifth Edition. 
From the French of A. de Lamartine. Price, $1.25. 

MEM ORIES. Eighth Edition. 
From the German of Max Miiller. Price, $1.25 





MUSIC-STUDY 
IN GERMANY. 


By Amy Fay. 
One vol. Cloth. Gilt. Price, $1.25. 


“In delicacy of touch, vivacity and ease of expression, and 
general charm of style, these letters are models in their way. 
* © ® The pictures the author gives of the various masters 
under whom she studied have the value that all such represen- 
tations possess when they are drawn from life and with fidel- 
ity.”"—Graphic, New York. 

“A charming book both in style and matter, and the de- 
scriptions of Tausig, Kullak, Liszt, and Deppe, with each of 
whom Miss Fay studied, are done with all the delicacy of a 
sketch by Meissonnier."—Globe, Boston. 

“The intrinsic value of the book is great. Its simplicity, 
its minute details, its freedom from every kind of affectation, 
constitute in themselves most admirable qualitics.”— Times, 
Chicago. 

Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail post paid on receipt 
of price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCuiurc & Co., 
117 & 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 


BIOGRAPHIES 


OF MUSICIANS. 


BEETHOVEN.—From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, with 


Portrait. Price, $1.25. 


* Beethoven was great and noble as a man, and his artistic 





creations were in harmony with his great nature. The story 
of his life, outlined in this volume, is of the deepest interest. 
Every lover of music will find delight in its perusal, and all 
will be benefited by reading it.""—National Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


MOZART.—From the German of Dr. Louis Nohl, with Por- 
trait. Price, $1.25. 


“Tt is one of the most pleasing and instructive biographies 
of a musical composer that has been published for a long 
time. It is convenient in form and exquisitely tasteful in 
dress; and we can heartily congratulate the publishers and 
translator, not only for its promising popularity but for its 
intrinsic worth as well.""—Home Journal, Boston. 


Sold by all booksellers, or mailed postpad on receipt of 
price, by the publishers, 


JANSEN, McCuurc & Co., 
117 & 119 State Street, CHICAGO. 
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NOW READY. 


DON JOHN. 


A NOVEL. 


This is the new ‘‘No Name" novel, written by one of the foremost authors of the day, and destined to have a wide pop- 
ularity. The demand for the previous novels in the second series continues unabated. 


“ Signor MonALpini's Niece"’ is in its 14th edition; “Tae Cotong.’s Opera CLoak,” 12th edition; 


Mysetr,” 12th edition; “ Mrs. Beaucuamp Brown,” 
cloth. Price, $1.00 each. 


; “His Maszsry, 


7th edition; “Sanvace,” 4th edition. All uniformly bound in green 





Il. 


BROWSING AMONG BOOKS, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By Assa Gootp Wootson, author of “ Woman in American Society,” and Lecturer on English Literature. 16mo, cloth. 


Price, $1.00. 


A delightful collection of papers, by a genial writer. Beside the opening essay there are pleasant talks about Cats, Smok- 
ing, Boston Common, Our Modern Writers, Spring, Taking a Turkish Bath, etc. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 
NEW GUINEA. 


WHAT I DID AND WHAT I SAW. By L. M. D’ALBERTI8, 
Officer of the Order of the Crown of Italy, &c. With por- 
trait, map and many — (several beautifully col- 

ored). 2 vols., 8vo. 0. 


“Of the few travellers who have attempted to explore the 


great island of New = Lae d@’Albertis must undoubt- 
edly be considered the c —Alfred Russell Wallace, in 
Nature. 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 


OF SIR ANTHONY PANIZZI, K.C.B., late Principal Li- 
brarian of the <= Museum. By Louis Fa@an, of the 
2 geen ent of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. 
pt ee Panizzi, and other portraits. 2 vols., ,Bvo. 
t top. $6.00. 


This work will be greeted with a hearty welcome by all who 
have enjoyed the use of the British Musenm, or who have 
uenly visited it; also by | all lovers of biography which in- 


tes, and letters of ae of dis- 
Ginetion in the literary, social ond political worl 





THIRTY YEARS. 


ae POEMS NEW AND OLD. the author of “John 
Gentleman,’ &c. 1 vol., i6mo., gilt top, $1.50. 
tPubtie ed by special arrangement with the author. ) 
Those Mins =e have made Hise Mulock's fe pores 80 
oe = 80 justly popular, are cquelly marked 
ped whi hich cannot fall to t all who o teadthene 


i: Tythe Pe Bookeellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. | 


MARK TWAIN’S 


ADHESIVE SCRAP BOOK 


One of the Humorist’s Best Works. 





SAVE YOUR VALUABLE CLIPPINGS. 
EXTRACTS FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY: 


The experiences of the author, his trials, his fail- 
ures, and his final success are patent on every page. 





It is quite safe to say that no such work has ever 
been given to the public. 





All the perplexing inconveniences of the old style 
Scrap Book are completely avoided in the use ot 
Mark Twain’s Patent. 





Descriptive and price lists furnished by your Book- 
seller and Stationer or by the Publishers, 


DANIBIX SLOTH & CO. 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
119 & 121 WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 








